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A Chinese visitor to Washington, D.C., during World War II said 
to one of our American friends: 


"Do you think you !now the United States?" 


"There are many phases of life in this country which I have not 
experienced," was our friend's reply, "but I really think I knew the 
United States." 


"Nobody could say that about China," was the comment of the 
Chinese official. 


If an Egyptian were to say the same thing we would not be surprised. 
A sensitive and understanding American, married te an Egyptian, said that 
after ten years of life and werk here he still did not know Egypt. What, 
then, can we say at the end of our first month? 


Ve can say that while we cannot possibly know Keypt, we like and 
admire the Egyptians. Beginning with the first person who greeted us an 
arrival at the airport and through all our subsequent contacts we have 
met with friendliness everywhere; not only friendliness but hospitality. 
The offices and homes of the officials with whom we are associated and 
of many other persons have been opened to us. The working relationships 
have been all that we could_ask - a frank and comfortable discussion and 
exchenge of opinions, a feeling that we are all engaged on a common 
enterprise, fer us, personally and professionally, a delightful experience. 
But that coes not mean that we can hope in three months, or in ten times 
three months, to know Bgypte 


During one of our early conv; sations we asked an Egyptian friend, 
WWwhat is a sheik?" 


"It would take me three or four hours to answer that question," 
he replied. Now we are beginning to sense, though only slightly, what 
he meant. To uncerstand what a shcik is one must know Egyptian tredition, 
Egyptian life in village and in town, Egyptian goverment, the Muslin 
religion and the movements and tendencies within that rcligion - in 
short, the Egyptian culture. 


The approach to this culture is much more complex than that in- 
volved in getting acquainted with another society, for Egypt is working 
toward a new realization of herself, a self that incorporates six thousand 
years of history, that stands where Africe, Europe and Asia meet, that 
bears the impact of East and West and includes both ways of life, that 
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is seeking tu discover the meaning and use of the ideas and materials 
thit make the Twentieth Century different from 411 its predcecesors, 

and which now after twenty-five centuries of foreign doninstion is at 
last cerrying the full responsibilities end opportuniti¢s of governnente 


The interaction of @ld and new is dramatic and overwhelming. 
Shortly after we arrived a big Hafla (party, entertainment, show) wis 
staged at one of the rural social centers which constitute the main 
eetivity of the Fellah Department of the Ministry of Social Aftairs. 
The program was organized and curried out by the staff of the center 
end tie citizens of the village and its neighbors. The Hafla provided 
emong other things an opportunity lor a demonstration by a group of 
nen, sclected from various villages and given training for recreational 
leadership in their communities, They started with an exhibition of 
calisthenics end then gave in pentomime a beautiful symbolic descrin- 
tion of sowing, tilling the coil, and harvesting, an agriculture that 
stems from the dys of the pharoahe and that still uses much the same 
primitive tools <nd methods that we . employed by the men who built the 
pyramids. 


Thon came a basketball game, played out of doors on the home-made 
athletic field under rulus familiar to very basketball fan in the 
United States. The referee might have stepped out of the ments slop in 
a college town. Representing the central Felleh Department in the plan- 
ning of the Hafle was 4 Ph.D. from an American university. The local 
social warker announced the different items on the program through a 
microphone. 


Around the rest of the field were what seemed like a couple of 
thousand people, a few in European dress but most of them wearing the. 
long girments, the galabia and the oftan, which we associate with Aveabs, 
and the terbush or the turban. The men, and of course the boys, were 
nearly all ozrefoot, é@ masculine audience except for a few little irlse 
In the immediate background were the houses of the village, lo:m colored 
like the nud end straw baked bricks of which they were constructed, all 
built one against the other giving the effect of one mass, sevemingly 4 
whole village in one block instead of separate dwellings. JYooking out 
of the windows and from the roofs of the village were women, their neads 
covered with their sheet-like black shawls dropping down over their 
dresses to the ground. 


There was hend clapping at good plays from the crowd around tLe 
field but there was not the identification with the competing groups 
that we associate with a sporting event in tic U.S.A. It was evidently 
& new experience for most of the spectators. On the other hend, a few 
days later we saw two boys of ten or eleven playing ping-pong in another 
social center, whom we would be glud to match against any of our 
fnericen youngsters. 


After the athletic part of the hefla, a series of pleys was 
staged by young men and boys from som: of the villages, Several of the 
plays were aimed to teach sanitation; one of them to discourage super- 
stition. The latter involved the mandal, a form of crystal gazing by 
a sheik and his boy assistant through which the sheik undertook to 
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discover the thief who had stolen a wetch, only to be discomfitted rt 
the end by the arrival of the finder of the watch which had becn lost, 
not stolene 


A few days cfter the Hafla we recognized in another villave the 
young man who had been the star of the basketball game. [Hc was dresscd 
in athletic jersey and pants quite appropriate to a summer day in any 
town in the United States. He took us to his home - three living- 
slecping rooms; dirt floors, no furnishing except in one room which hed 
chairs of recent manufacture. In the kitchen were eurtien ovens. lfoving 
jn end out of the kitchen from an adjoinins room, which was the stable, 
were the goats end chickens which showed that th: three housvholds 
occupying the home were better off than th. poorust in the communi tr". 

In the third of the three rooms, which was off the roof where straw was 
being storel, wus a table on which were hrabic sckool oooks, From these 
meager surroundin;s children 2rc going to sehools recently made free for 
every one, crowded beyond the capacity of the tenchers end still not 
being able tc meet the demand, for eduction has always hod great 
prestige in Egypt and reduction of illitercey is not oaly the policy of 
the government but the greet desire of the people for themselves. 


In these days of transition, eduction end ancient customs often 
live side by side in th: same home. We visitec a hospital which serves 
severtl villages and were entertained by the doctor, a graduate of the 
medical school of a great Buropean university. Before « delicious 
Egyptian lunch he offered nighballs, drinking one hinself, but his wife 
did not appear, apparently directing th: serving of the mol from tie 
kitchen. Many of our Egyptian acquaintances and friends do not bring 
their wives to nixed gatherings in our home o» elsewhere» 


Our apartment, on the one side, looking dovm on the Nile directly 
below us and, on the other, over the cricket fields and bowling grounds 
of a broud expanse of country club is in its living, dining, and bed- 
rooms as delightful and comfortable “s one could ask but its kitchen is 
bare of any equipment except a little kerosene stove - 4 diem: 1, horrible 
room in which the man servant, whom we have taken over with the sud~ 
lease, gets our meuls at 2 wage of $24 a month. He can both read and 
write which is most wnusucl for a cook and housemen. He keeps coreful 
account of his expenditures for our food and household supplics. He, 
like the fellah in the villages, is hard working, conscientious, 4 man 
who wins one's respecte 


The quality of the working people in city and villege give one 
faith in the future of Egypt; but they work and live under enormous 
handicaps. Thc 1950 report of the cooperative study and demonstration 
conducted by the Egyptian Ministry of Health and the Internationél 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation at Sindbis js indicative 
of the conditions under which the people in agriculture, 80% of the 
population, live. In Sindbis there were 4172 persons in 1074 families. 
43% of these agricultural families neither own nor rent land. Of those 
who own land 72% own less than two acres; of the families thet rent, 
74%, have less than two acres, Some families both own and rent but the 
fact remains that the majority of families, averaging over four persons 
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must support themselves on two acres or less. The rest are almost all 
landless laborers. 89 per cent of the population in the villege have 
trechoma and 95% of persons exémined hud pilharziasis, that debilitating, 
energy destroying worm disease. 


The tourist who comes to Cairo sees little or none of this. The 
principal hotels provide delicious food, comfortable rooms, und 2 most 
sophisticated Ruropvan atmssphere. The Egyptians one meets soci lily cre 
brozdly cultured and have greet charm. They are the product of Swontieth 
Century Egypt. They have been educated for the most part in modcrn 
universities like Fuad I in Cairo and Farouk IT in Alexandria or in the 
local foreign institutions and frequently have studied abroad, They are 
of the generation that has moved eway from the old scholasticien thet 
Al Azhar, oldest of universities, founded in 970, represented in the 
deys when it dominated educational theory in the Muslin worlds 


But the problem they face in the effort to make it possible for 
the fellah and his counterpart in the city to enjoy the benefits of 
modern lite is overwhelming. Underlying everything is the shortage of 
fertile land and the overplus of people, for Egypt is e strip of lend, 
seldom over fifteen miles wide, often less than a mile wide, bordering 
the Nile for @00 miles of its journey through the desurt to the Meditcr- 
ranean, This over-populated strip of irrigated country affords less than 


a living for the egricultural laborer and little more then that for the 
averuge farm owner. His fellows in the city live in equilly cramped 


life. Service in the city - 45 cents for the most expensive haircut - 
is terribly underpaid although materials are high. Egypt is suffering 
from an oversupply of lebor. The individual worker has 4 living so 
mcager that it must be seen in its primitive ‘arrenness to be 
appreciated, This inadequacy has, if anything, become proportionately 
greater as Western manufacture hes been making its products availsble 
for the few who can buy them, mostly the residents of Cairo and 
fAlexandriae 


The cost and pressure of living is increasing. In the ville ges, 
people cre beginning to learn that a well, instezd of water from the 
canal, may mean that they won't pert sick. They want schooling for their 
children and the young people want clothes and other products of modern 
manufacture. Deprivation in the country is self-evident. In Cairo it 
is not so easy for the casual observer to see ite One wonders what the 
city worker wants and thinks. 


There is & leadership in the government that is trying to dis— 
cover the essential needs for national and individual well being. In 
this effort the Ministry of Sociel Affairs has undertaken an importent 
part. It is one of the major expressions in government of a2 general 
nrovement toward the development in Egypt of the social welfcre progrums 
that are a characteristic of local and national life in the western 
world, Thc movement, reinforced by Islam's religious and traditional 
emphasis on charity - there are 3,000 philanthropic societies in 
Egypt - got under way in the middle thirties, deriving inspiration and 
impetus from the realizatien by Egypt of political independence and the 
assumption of full responsibility for self-government. It was a time 





of great optimism and initiative. A civic leadership began to enyage 
in philanthropic activities and plans for social reconstruction. There 
were, for exemple, "the pioneers" a group of men who established the 
Picneer ‘ettlement for Boys which now hrs three branches in Cairo. An 
Egyptian leader in this work, tellse how in starting they hed to convince 
the boys that this was neither a police no. a missionary enterprise and 
then were overwheIned by the numbers who aprlicd for club membershij. 
It took onl: four years beforc the mothers of these boys began to 

break with tradition and attend meetings at the club house with their 
husbinds - an indicsition of the extent of the chtnges thet had been 
incrsasingly teking place in Egyptic: opinion and life. 


Of special influtnce in the development of sociel welfere me:sures 
in Beypt hes ocen The Egyptian Association for Social Studies, founded 
in 1937, Its aim is not only to study social problens but to initiate 
and cérry on wilfare activities. Its first project was the founding 
of the Cairo School of Secial Work, for the directorship of which the 
Association secured the services of 4 young American socizl worker of 
great charm and ability. She had acquired unusual facility for a 
non-Egyptian in the use of Arabic which enabled her to épnly with 
maximum effectiveness the training she had had as « social worker in the 
States. Whenever she would lapse into English the students would clap 
their hands and chant, "Arabi, Arabi, Arabi," until she returned to the 
language of Egypt. She recalls th: concluding words of a public meeting 
which she addressed in those days: "we have an organization to protect 
animals from cruelty but none to protect children." This is still true 
in any effective sense. 


In 1940 the Association established the Gociel Service Burecu 
of the Cairo Juvenile Court and in the following yeer a boys! club which 
now includus girls and is used as a training center for club leaders, 


Two years carlier — in October 1939 - the Association commenced 
ite project of Village Reconstruction. This involved the establishment 
of a rural social center in each of two villages not far from Cairo. 
Mohamed M. Shelaby hes described the project vith special reference tu 
his nearly five years of work (October 1939 - August 1944) in 
El-iWenayel. His brochure, Rural Reconstruction in Egypt, is must read— 
ing for any one planning to engage in or study social work in Egypt and 
should be on the reading list for classes in Conmunity Organizution in 
schools of social work in the Unitec States.1 


When in 1939 the Ministry of Social Affairs was established, one 
of its first activities was the Fellah Department designed to promote 
rural reconstruction, directed by Ahmed Hussein, the present Minister 
of Social Affairs. Dr, Hussein has been identified with the Ministry 
since its start, an illustration of the carevr man whe has gotten to 
the top. 


1/7 Mohamed L. Shalaby, Rural Reconstruction in Egypt; a publication of 
the Egyptian Association for Social Studies, Cairo, 1950. 
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The Fellah Department now has 136 centers in various stagos of 
development, each ultimately to have its own builcing with provisions 
for agricultural, recreational, medical, and welfere cetivities und 
activities for training in home economics ind home crcfts, The centrul 
idea of the rurcl center under its agricultursl-sociel work leader is 
citizen activity, starting with the contrioution of noney by the 
villare toward the launching and maintenance of the center end con- 
timing through comittees designed to promote and carry out the 
various programs indicated above. The persons using the center pey &n 
annual fec with occasional exceptions where there is great povertz. 


Otlier departments of the Ministry have to do with labor legisla— 
tion and its enforcement, with social services including relief 
activities, a department on conperitives and the newest venture, started 
in February, 1951, the Socisl Security Department. This department 
has begun the administration of nen-contributory pensions to the aged 
at €5, to widows with children, orphans and persons tot:lly incanacitated 
for any work. This program is now operating in four provinces and will 
gradually be extended until it covers the fifteen rural provinces and 
the five urben provinces or governites into which Egypt is at present 
divided. 


The Department has in course of development @ Public Assistance 
Division which will reorganize and ‘ce over existing public relief 
activities and extend them to groups not covered under the social 
security scheme, 


Our major responsibility - see letter of instruction di.ted 
May 11, 1951 - consists of assisting the officials of the Ministry in 
developing 4 national pléen for the training of socis.1l security staff at 
headquarters, in the regions, and locally. Special ettention is to be 
paid to the use of schools of social work end othcr institutions as 
part of a general progran of staff development. We are also to bear in 
mind the total training needs of the social services in bgypt so thet 
the program of technical assistance mey be effective in meeting the 
training needs not only for social security but also for the rural 
centers and related social services, Part of our responsibility is to 
cooperate in the selection and orientation of treinecs to be sent by 
Egypt to the U.S.A. and to report to the S.S.A. office cny fects which 
may be useful on arranging the training program in the U.%.4, for these 
persons. 


When we arrived on Hey 15, Mr. Sacketeder, Technical Cooperation 
Officer, was actively consulting with the Ministry of Social Affairs 
about the nemes of persons nominated for study and training in the 
United States. We joined forces with him. His despatch, sent June 5, 
contains the nemes of the candidates. Interviewing the candidates to 
obtain additional background for use by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in planning for their reception will] be carried along with out 
other work. 


In this connection the gans in our own knowledge of Egypt 
impressed us with the importaence of orienting American public welfare 
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administrators end teachers to the environment in which the Eeyptian 
social security end other personne? would operate upon their return from 
the U.S.A. The arrival in Cciro, the day “fter our coming, of Jack RP. 
Hively, a motion picture director, suggested the possibility of the vse 
of a film as one moans of preparing administratcrs and teachers in tre 
United Ststes for their work with our Egyptian friends. 


The onclosed copy of the memorandum to Mr. Sackstedur, sent. to 
Mrs. Enochs in ovr letter of June 7, has been forwarded to Washington 
by the Enbassy with a fuvorable recommendation from Mr. Cacksteder und 
others, and Mr. Hively hes recommended it in 1 supporting memor‘ncum 


to his company, Carabul Filus, which has 2 contract from the Inter- 
nationz] Motion Picture Division, Department of State. 


The najor part of our usslenment ~ assistance to the orficicls 
in the Ministry in developing 2 netional training plan vor social 
security and also for rural centers and related social services - is 
concerned with the necds in this vespeet witli tn Egypt. The key points 
are the Scciel Security Departnent, the Fel? ih Denartmnt, and the 
schools of suciul work, und here most of our work is and will be con- 
centreted. 


The Report on Personne] and ™ nine Problems of the Beyvotian 
Ministry of Sovial Affairs by Harry ™, Cassid:, Unitec Wations Advisor 


on Social Welfare to the Government of Egypt, March 74, 195C, states 

the problem in general and in detail and makes comprehensive rcconmenda— 
tions. The report of a study made by A.P. Sinker et the request of the 
Egyptian government describes ths perconnel problems of ti Egyptian 
government and makes recommendations, The facts and anulyses of what is 
needed are available. The problem which Kgyptian administration frees 
is translating them into operations. 


The basic and all pervasive fact conditioning everything that hos 
to do with training is the lack of sn effective organizational and 
adninistrative structure. To péraphrase what the Webbs said about 
public administration in the England of the early nineteenth century: 
"The science and art of administration is non-existent .. . The 
necessary technique has not been devised." 


Egypt has only begun to learn the art of governance. Most 
mature people remomber the days when the key bureaucratic jobs were 
held by foreigners. The last of these left the government less than a 
decade and a half ago. The Fellah Department has been opcrating since 
1939. Here one sees the preblem of insuring cffective administration 
within an oxisting structure. The task is to improve and develop. In 
social sequrityv, which is only at its cormencement, the structure has - 
in a sense - still to be created. The central (national) administrative 
personnel must be increased. Jobs need to’ . defined snd authority and 
responsibility delegated, This applies everywhere, but notably to the 
work of the regional inspectors and their relationship to the central 
office on the one hand and to the local offices within each region on 
the other. Effective lines of communication need to be established 
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and - what is mor: difficult - maintained, A systematic recording of 
operating and fiscel fects and « dependable flow of these fects to the 
central administration for usc in administrative controls must be 
developed. The usnal tools of administration uo not exist. We hive 

not net ore steno-rapler and have sen few typewriters in the Social 
Sccurity Tenwrthont. Messeuger service ig more reliable than nails and 
ia sore respects it might be said that administration und administrative 
Controls are etther by word cf mouth or by nessenyer. The law itsclf 
provices 6 good tasis for adninistration and there is constructive 
leedership in tre Cuvelopment of cdministrative rules and rezulstions. 


Onvrating within this administrative situation is a hanister and 
Gn Under-Cceeretery in charce ov Social Gecurity who cre hard workin, and 
want a good gob done, and on Lover cchalons . small group of coun 
persons, mest. of then with © baekground of foreicn educution, who are 
devotud to Leypt «nd anxious to put what they have learned into practice 
but are blocked from cffective uction br 1 civil service ttt relies 
exclusively con length of service ant pices no promotio1wl opportunity 
for ability, This younser, up-and-coming wersonnel end the newest 
recruits to the service who include vous men of chility end nromise 
are also thvartcd in developing capacity for responsibl: section by an 
over-centralized, persorclize3 cdmiaistrution and the tenduney to lcap 
across Administrative boundaries, the higher ech: lons cither dircetly, 
or indirectly through personal reprerentatives, disregarding inter— 
medinte authority ond de:xling with lowe: echelons. 


There are able people all along the line. The Beyptiuns have 
much rore te offer than charm und culture, but they have on over~ 
whelmingly cifficult task. There was not a stete in the U.S.A. in 
1950-3% that pvesunted administrative diffficultics to compere with those 

hich the little group of leaders in the Ministry of Social Affeirs 
faccs in hyypte 


This leadership believes in education and in training. In the 
main, however, they have scen the training es addressed only to 
beginners or, if Jor mature personnel, in the form of foreign observa- 
tion or study. The intinate relationship ond integration of in-service 
training with administration aud the neud of training for supervisory 
and upper personnel, and of a systemetic inforring, discussing, and 
instructing of operating local rcersonnel by their supervisors, and of 
refresher and follow-up training courses, his yet to be fully recognized. 


The lelleh Department hes a good syst. of training which has 
recently been outlined by its cdministrators cbout which the head of the 
department hés asked for consultation. We shall reserve & description 
and discussion of this training program for a later report. The problem, 
however, is translating it into effective operetion, A new chief of 
training has been appointed since ou: arrival, a younger man, earnest 
and conscientious, interested in learning snd in doing a good job. He 
hes had sccial work training in the J.3. but not anything specifically 
related to his present task. 





Social Security traininy is also the responsibility of one of the 
younger group, fbdel Fottah Zayat, who is our liaison and consultent. 
He is a person of balanced judgment, great uwareness of people, ind 
ability to profit by cxperiencc. Wwe have found him a delight to work 
with. The Department has conducted three treining sessions of tio 
months each for personnel wno have entered the new organization which 
started Lact February. The numbers in ecch training institute - the 
smallest including 49 persons — has been too great for intensive train- 
Inge 


There has oven an attempt to combine «ducation, including the 
discussion of abstract sociological concept::, along with tri ininy for 
the job. Work has, however, been begun on a one-month training period 
that will eliminate abstract theory, will concentrate on whet people 
need to learn in order to administer social security end will use fewer 
individual lecturers in favor of « _-ester conecntration on teschers 
who will have a continuing relationship with the group of trainees. 


Nore settled exper‘ence with the Social Security cystem is needed 
before a longer initial training period than one month is indicated. It 
js to be hoped that the one-month course, now being developed, will make 
possible smaller groups, less lecturing, more discussion. ‘“e feel that 
another period of training is important efter the new pecple héve had a 


chance to settle into the job. Absolutely essential, also, is the 
five-day course for inspectors, i.c., regional offic: supervisors which 
the department is organizing. This must be followed by systenatized 
administrative leadership and a program thet provides training is cn 
integral part of administration. 


Perhaps the most important product of a training course for 
inspectors would be a clear definition of the insnectors! jobs end of 
lines of communication. We have alresdy written about our hope thet the 
wy may open for the use of & competent Point 4 consultant in acminis— 
trative statistics as a basis for operetional controls. & real contri- 
bution could also be made by an imaginetive person frem cne of the 
Federal or State auditing divisions, ut movement toward the use of 
such specizl personnel cannot be made quickly by executives working in 
the environment which we have tried to describe. 


Moreover, there is the nroblen of en cverburduned top staff and 
the fact that each Point 4 consultant involves cn equivalent amount of 
time from a key person in the Egyptian Adninistration. /. good person in 
personnel is indicated but we do not see how, right now, effective use 
could be mede of such a person. we could see « child welfare consul— 
tant, but this involves the develo, nt of & whole new program. 


Complicating the problem of in-service treining is the situation 
in professional education for social work. Here there is great ccn- 
fusions a variety of sciiools, recognized and unrecognized, and in many 
places no clear understanding of the difference between professional 
education and training. Vie shall report more fully upon this later. 


\ 
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In our conversations with sociel workers and teachers of social 
work we have been emphasizing the immortance of developing ter ching ond 
training material that is Eryptian. This sould start with cuse meterial 

f all kinds, both as related to individuals and communities. Erspt 
necds its own technicz1l literature, particularly descriptions «nd 
anilyses of process. Perhaps it mav he necessary in th. absence of 
original contributions to trenslate sclections from the professional 
literature of other countries. This might be an excellent use of 
Point /, funds, but trans2attons from foreign technical literature will 
not be anough for the development of skill. ‘het one sets from a for-ign 
literature in our field is scope and perspective but not anplicchle 
processSe 


The Ugypticns and we may speak the seme professional Lunguage and 
indeed we speak the seme orel lanvuace, for to an anazing extent the 
Egyptians whom ve nect are competent in English, but there is no sub- 
stitute for the native tongue. “then I read somuthing in English it is 
a task," said a mn who holas « coctorate from an Anericen university; 
"when I read it in Arabic it is « joy." An Egyptian literature in 
social work is needed not only beccusc practice and skill in social work 
takes its coloring from its cultural ond institutional environment but 
beccuse there will be more reading and : fuller comprehension of what 
is read if it is read in the lanzuage of the country. 

On the other hand, we want to endorse everything said to us in 
Washington about the importance of learning the language of the Point 4 
country to which one is “assigned. That applies not onl; to the person 
who goes for two yerurs or one year, but also to the threc-months essizn— 
ment. For the short termers we would recommend before departure phono- 
graph records backed by tutors or class instruction as in the Ctete 
Depertment's School of Language and Linguistice. Thereafter the most 
practical method in as crowded a job es a Point 4 Mission involv«s is to 
usu every contuct and cach appropriate opportunity to pick up one more 
word. In a short stay one can only hope to acquire a few isolated 
terms end phrases but the process of acquisition is worth everything 
in increasing one's insight into 4 culture and in adding to the 
pleasure of casual. associctions and professionel relationships. 


The process may in a very small way help to ernphesize symbolically 
the impertance of Egypt's recognizing its ovm professional and educu— 
tional identity. This netion which tas becn for so nany centuries ruled 
by foreign invaders needs to realize its own worthe 


The problens of Egypt are of incredible difficulty. One must 
think in decades not years. Under any circumstances it tvkes time to 
master the administrative arts, It takes much longer to do this while 
overconing economic obsti.cles that are the product of 1 spérse enviren— 
ment and centuries of foreign occupation. It takes still longer to do 
this in a country which is in process of reconciling the contributions 
of Bast and West, combining them to form 4 new national consciousness. 





